THE KING WILLS IT

_ That was the gist of the Prime Minister's talk with
King Edward. The King, for his part, eased the situa-
tion a little by insisting on discussing the question with
the Prime Minister and no one else.

"You and I," he said to Mr. Baldwin, "must settle
this matter together. I will not have anyone interfering."

The rest of this conversation was concerned with
the danger of splitting the country into factions over
the question. Having begged the King to consider all
that he had said, Mr. Baldwin left, glad that the ice had
been broken.

The King and the Prime Minister next met on
November 16 at Buckingham Palace by the King's
deske. By that time the decree nisi had been pro-
nounced in Mrs. Simpson's divorce case, and Mr.
Baldwin went straight to the point by telling the King
that if he were contemplating this particular marriage,
he did not think that it would receive the country's
approbation. "The King's wife," said the Prime
Minister, "becomes Queen. The Queen becomes Queen
of the country, and therefore in the choice of the Queen
the voice of the people must be heard."

King Edward then said : "I want to tell you some-
thing that I have long wanted to tell you. I am going
to marry Mrs. Simpson and I am prepared to go."

"Sir," said Mr. Baldwin, "that is most grievous
news, and it is impossible for me to make any comment
on it to-day."

That night the King told his mother of his decision.

On November 25 King Edward again sent for the
Prime Minister. In the meantime a suggestion had
been made to Mr. Baldwin that a compromise might
possibly be arranged. The compromise was that the
King should marry and that Parliament should pass an
Act enabling the lady to be the King's wife without the
position of Queen. The King asked Air. Baldwin what
he thought of the suggestion. Mr. Baldwin told him
that, although he had not fully considered it, he did not
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